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Fig. 1. "The Shakespeare Garden in Central Park." 
A Real Garden in the Very Heart of a Great City 



WHAT A GARDEN MEANS TO A GREAT CITY 



Mr. and Mrs. G. Glen Gould. 



THE Shakespeare Garden in Central Park, 
New York City (see Fig. 1), means more 
to "the guests that do frequent it" than ordi- 
nary formal flower gardens located in city squares 
or parks mean to the passerby. Those who enter this 
garden are not mere passersby, but visitors who 
linger as long as they possibly can to enjoy the rare 
beauty of this spot, unique among the gardens of 
the world. 

This two-acre garden-patch (see Fig. 2, page 152) 
is spread over the slopes of a hill that lifts itself 
out of its mass of verdure into a bold gray rock, 
strongly contrasting with the beautiful shades of 
green and the colors of the flowers from among 
which it rises. Thus "Beauty doth varnish age." 
To appreciate what the Garden means to New 



York would require a visit upon a pleasant day 
in mild weather. Those who go on other days than 
Sundays and holidays have a better opportunity to 
enjoy its many attractions, than when the thou- 
sands who throng its narrow paths compel one to 
move on to make room for others. To students 
of the poet, as well as those to whom Shakespeare 
means anything at all, the beds containing all of 
the plants and flowers mentioned in the plays 
which it has been found possible to assemble and 
raise in this climate are a source of intense interest. 
Who before has seen eglantine, rosemary, rue and 
many others of the two hundred Shakespearean 
varieties with whose names we have been familiar 
since those days in our teens when the revelation 
of a new world broke suddenly upon us as we began 
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Fig. 2. This Two-acre Garden-patch Spreads Over the 
Slope of a Hill. 

to read Shakespeare's works: They are all here, 
and in future when we come across the names in 
a quotation, the ability to visualize these plants, 
and know exactly how they look and smell, will 
seem to bring us nearer to the great heart of the 
immortal bard. 

Besides the Shakespearean flowers there are, 
through most of the season, about two thousand 
varities at one time. There is really only a short 
period in winter when the Garden has not some 
special attraction. Late in November it was truly 
lo'vely. It will be beautiful again in April, though 
never a winter day passes that it has no visitor. 
During the spring, summer and into the fall, almost 
all the flowers one can imagine appear here, each 
in turn. Every week sees changes, as the new- 
comers replace those whose season has passed. 

To city folk who have enjoyed the privilege of 
having a garden in the country during their child- 
hood, this mass of luxurious herbiage among which 
they recognize all their old flower friends is a 
source of unfailing delight. It is deep refreshment 
to the spirit wearied by stone and brick, by the 
clatter of the cars and the roar of the subway. In 
the Shakespeare Garden, the editor of one of the 
New York papers has written, "you are transported 
many years in time and many miles in space," and 
few indeed who visit it do not become its votaries. 
Passing out of the little gate, many turn to leave 
"upon this land a thousand, thousand blessing?" 

The flowers here seem to smile and speak and 
sing to one whose heart is at all attuned to the 
great mother heart of Nature (see Fig. 3, this page) . 
Perhaps the sharp contrast of country and city, 
perhaps the surprize at finding a garden just here, 
where every inch of ground is valued in gold — or 
maybe it is due to the flowers themselves — but 



somehow they seem to be more expressive here. 
Here, too, one can frankly enjoy all of the Garden 
and be as foolish as one pleases over the pansies, 
violets and wallflowers, for here every one else is 
in the same frame of mind. Such a spirit of friend- 
liness and lack of constraint seems to pervade this 
small enclosure that one notices a change in people 
as they enter the little green gate. The utter 
change of thought and attitude of mind which a 
short stay in the Garden brings about is of great 
benefit to the jaded brain; and the tired eyes are 
rested and brightened by a sight of so much beauty 
and color and grace, set down here in the heart of 
the teeming metropolis. It is like a green oasis 
studded with flowery gems which bursts with 
pleasant surprize upon the first visit, and it is 
possible to tell almost whether the people entering 
the gate have ever been in the Garden before by the 
look of delighted wonder upon their faces, as the 
first impression is made upon their minds. Those 
who have been before have a different expression, 
a contented, pleased, "so glad to meet you again" 
look, like those who greet dear friends. 

To the city-reared, particularly to those who 
never get into the country, the Garden is like a new 
world. There is nothing else like it anywhere 
within their reach. It is different from all the rest 
of the Park even; and the children from the poorer 
districts who have seldom if ever seen flowers 
growing in the ground, are rapturously enthusi- 
astic over them: more than once we have heard it 
called "a place like Heaven." The brook of seven- 
teen pools which stretches its way adown the hill, 
lined with many varieties of water plants, reeds and 
rushes, bears on its transparent surface the beauti- 
ful white, pink, yellow and blue pond lilies, water 
hyacinths and parrot's feather, and gives unfailing 
delight; as do the goldfish and tadpoles, whose 
process of turning into frogs is indeed marvelous 
in the eyes of the tenement dweller. 

What the Garden means to the artists in search 
of color who come here to sketch, setting up their 




Fig. 3. Flowers Heke Seem to Smile and Speak and Sing. 
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easels and settling down for a good long period of 
real enjoyment, is apparent to any who have 
watched them work surrounded by admiring and 
critical crowds of all ages. Late in November three 
sculptors could have been seen studying the remark- 
able leaves of the Mexican horned poppy, possibly 
the most beautiful leaf that grows. 

To those particularly interested in human nature, 
to those we mean to whom human nature makes an 
especial appeal, the Garden, called by hundreds "the 
loveliest spot in the Park," is a rare place in which 
to see the pleasanter side of each nature respond to 
this magic environment. The Garden Committee, 
which has been instrumental in retaining and 
maintaining the Garden has endeavored to have 
some of its members there during the hours upon 
holidays and Sundays when the crowds are greatest ; 
and it is a matter of much interest to notice the 
different ways in which people respond to a pleasant 
or courteous remark regarding the flowers: the 
pleased surprize of some, the instant response of 
others, or the gradual thawing of reserve in the 
more conventional is like the unfoldment of an in- 
teresting story. In it one reads what the Garden 
means to each individual. To some it means re- 
newal of past acquaintance with old familiar things ; 
to some the revelation of a new kingdom; to others 
an opportunity for study and research; to many a 
relaxation and delight. 

City people, especially New Yorkers, have re- 
markable opportunities for seeing flowers. The 
florist's windows would have seemed like dreams in 
fairyland to the past generation. Rare and won- 
derful blossoms are always on display. The Park 
greenhouses, too, show curious and exotic growths. 
The various societies exhibit their latest and proud- 
est accomplishments, dahlias, roses, chrysanthe- 
mums. Few persons living out-of-town have ever 
seen a single chrysanthemum plant measuring six- 
teen feet in diameter, with over two thousand 
blossoms all in full flower at once. Yet many per- 
sons coming directly from the exhibition of such 
wonders into the Shakespeare Garden breathed 



relief, for here was Nature's handiwork, and many 
persons feel here the speedy release which Nature 
gives to the artificiality of city life. Not only the 
lowly and unconsidered remark upon this matter, 
but many a great man and notable woman has 
recognized and freely expressed what the Shake- 
speare Garden means to them. 

"Framed in the prodigality of nature" this 
charming spot never fails to affect the most indif- 
ferent observer. To the rich it gives easy access 
to loveliness. To the poor it is a wonderland, a 
miracle, in fact. It means to them the hedgerows 
of old England, byways in Spain, fields in la belle 
France, valleys in Italy, mountains in Switzerland, 
a sunny slope in Norway, open lands in Mexico. 
Natives of all lands and climes and continents can 
find here something from home. Imagine the effect 
of this! Think what it means to the farmer lad 
from -Vermont, now a noted journalist, to find his 
boyhood wildflowers here on a day in early spring. 
Think what it means to a homesick girl from 
Kentucky to find a wallflower, just as in her grand- 
mother's sweet-smelling garden at home. As 
Shakespeare has said: "It is a theme as fluent 
as the sea." 

We can observe at best only a minimum of all 
the pleasure which this Garden gives to its thou- 
sands of friends. Upon this subject New Yorkers 
have been far from silent: witness the daily press 
teeming with letters from delighted garden visitors 
all through the garden season, and only the god 
of newspapers knows how many hundreds of letters 
found their way into editorial wastebaskets — 
crowded out by politics and war. Still it was pleasant 
and reassuring in days of stress that Editors were 
mindful of such simple homely matters as the 
people's interest in their Garden. It was a deep 
gratification to all who had labored to make and 
keep this garden. It was an inspiration, this 
kindly help from the press, whose motives are too 
commonly maligned. Its effect is incalculable. 

"Join we together for the public good." 

King Henry VI 



THE /ESTHETIC IDEAL 

By Fr. Roussel-Despierres 

Translated from the French 

BOOK II— CHAPTER I— Continued 



TO love is a virtue. To make oneself loved is 
another virtue which completes it. And per- 
haps all the virtues are summed up in it; it 
presupposes all of them at least, because, if some- 
times certain cross-currents draw aside capricious 
sympathies, what people love in us is kindness, 
intelligence, firmness; and, to say it in a word, 
the moral beauty one has believed will be found 
there; — the aesthetic virtues are the chains of love. 

Do not object that first of all physical beauty con- 
quers the heart. Who doubts that? Physical 
beauty is also a virtue which, though much the 
humbler, does not fail to offer a vigorous support 
to moral beauty. 

It is a virtue, and perchance the loftiest and most 
necessary, to be beautiful. 2S 

To beautify oneself should be the constant task 



of life. Beauty also is a habit, and if one tolerates 
in oneself a physical ugliness which one can attenu- 
ate, one shall not embellish one's soul. The passion 



Note 28. — Happiness, love, beauty — three essential virtues. 

Love is never a duty, since the heart is free, and only 
obeys its own attraction; but happiness, the condition of 
peace — but beauty, the ever-present ideal — are not these in 
some measure duties? Without question the one and the 
other will impose themselves upon individual consciences 
with the same evidence as duties, as soon as the latter have 
clearly understood how narrow and rigorous is the moral 
solidarity in human affairs. But one and the other can not 
fail to lose their seduction and in consequence their fruitful- 
ness by being presented in the form of positive obligations. 
The feeling that creates virtue and that which duty dissolves 
is the great moral spring of mankind, and it is because 
morality only counts upon itself alone that it is prudent to 
reduce the list of virtues to the strictest needs of social life. 
Let us veil duty, let us point out the end ! 



